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PROCEEDINGS 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 



PREPARED FROM THE RECORDS. 

May 24. 1847. — The Annual Meeting of the Society was 
held this day, at the Rooms of the American Academy in 
Boston. Rev. Dr. Jenks in the Chair. 

The Treasurer presented his account for the past year, 
showing $507.15 received, $ 364.32 expended, and a balance 
on hand of $ 142.83, which having been audited by Mr. 
J. W. Jenks, was accepted. 

The Annual Report of the Directors was presented by 
the Corresponding Secretary, in substance as follows : — 

The Board of Directors of the American Oriental Societf re- 
spectfully submit a report of their proceedings, for the year 1846-7 : 

It is to be hoped that occasions similar to the present will be, hereafter, 
enlivened by the retrospect of important progress ; but what we have to 
say at this time will relate chiefly to measures, adopted during the past 
year, to revive the drooping spirit of our Association. One of these has 
been the publication of some papers recently placed at our disposal, and 
the other the opening of communication with several kindred Societies 
in Europe and the East, as well as with individuals, at home and abroad, 
who are known to be interested in whatever concerns oriental researches, 
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Our publication of the Swahere translation from Genesis may be con- 
sidered as very opportune. For the only article relating to the Swahere dia- 
lect, previously published, which appeared last year in the first Number 
of the Journal of the German Oriental Society, though based upon 
communications received from the same source to which we are in- 
debted for that paper, the missionary Dr. Krapf, and enriched as it is by 
the genius of Von Ewald, gives but a brief specimen of the dialect 
We direct attention to this circumstance, merely to illustrate the sort of 
service which our Society may often render, indirectly, to the cause of 
learning, by publishing the materials of knowledge, even in a crude 
state. 

Letters have been addressed in the name of this Society, to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland; the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ; the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the Syro- 
Egyptian Society of London; the Asiatic Society of Paris; and the Ger- 
man Oriental Society. To each of them has also been sent a copy of 
the last Number of our Journal. These letters were written with a view 
to intercourse between our Society and those abroad having similar ob- 
jects, in the hope that the particular path for us to pursue might thus be 
made more plain, and that this intercourse might serve to strengthen 
and encourage our small beginnings. 

Several distinguished foreign orientalists have also been written to, and 
invited to lend the light of their mature studies, through this Society, 
to the cause of oriental learning in the United States. 

In conclusion, the Directors beg leave to add a word respecting the 
duties of those members of this Society whose avocations do not per- 
mit them to engage directly in oriental studies. For their cooperation 
is important to the prosperity of the Society, as they form a connecting 
link between the few in this country who give themselves to oriental re- 
searches, and the literary public of the country, at large, and may be 
expected to spread the interest in such pursuits, more widely, among 
our men of education. We hope from them, therefore, that while they 
liberally appreciate these branches of learning, they will also cherish 
them with some personal interest. 

May we be allowed one word more ? Possibly not a few of the mem- 
bers of this Society have friends commercially connected with the East, 
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if they are not so themselves ; we would therefore submit, whether they 
might not very essentially promote the objects of the Society, by 
procuring, through their correspondents, information on various subjects, 
as well as books, manuscripts, and other things adapted to stimulate 
and aid oriental research. 

In behalf of the Directors. 

This report having been accepted, the following persons, 
recommended by the Directors, were chosen members of the 
Society, viz. : Signor Pascal de Gayangos, late Professor of 
Arabic in the Atheneeum of Madrid; Dr. Holt Yates, late 
Corr. Secretary of the Syro-Egyptian Society ; Rev. Dr. 
Krapf, missionary of the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety in Abyssinia ; Baron Mac Guckin de Slane of Paris ; 
and Rev. Dr. John Wilson of Bombay, — honorary mem- 
bers ; — and Mr. Stanislas Hernisz ; Dr. Azariah Smith, 
missionary in Turkey ; — Rev. David Stoddard, missionary 
in Persia ; — Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, missionary in India ; 
Rev. David O. Allen, missionary in India; Rev. Cyrus 
Hamlin, missionary in Turkey ; Rev. Elias Riggs, mis- 
sionary in Asia Minor ; and Mr. John M. Forbes of Boston, 
— immediate members. 

Letters were then read : From Rev. W. Adam, giving 
notice of a donation to the Society of Arabic and Persian 
books ; — From Hon. Alexander H. Everett, accompanying 
two maps for the Society's Library, by a Chinese amateur 
in geography resident in Canton, which were placed at Mr. 
Everett's disposal by Rev. Dr. Bridgman ; — and From Mr. 
John P. Brown, Dragoman of the Embassy of the United 
States at Constantinople, relative to an accompanying trans- 
lation from the Turkish, of Et-Tabary's account of the con- 
quest of Persia by the Arabs. The Corr. Secretary, Dr. An- 
derson and the Librarian then presented books for the Li- 
brary, in the names of the donors. 
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The following persons were chosen Officers of the Society 
for the ensuing year : 

President.— Prop. EDWARD ROBINSON, LL.D., Mw York. 

Vice Presidents. — Wm. Jenks, d.d., Boston. 

Prof. Moses Stuart, Andover. 
Hon. Alexander H. Everett. 

Corresponding Secretary. — Edward E. Salisbury, New Haven. 

Recording Secretary. — Francis Gardner, Boston. 

Treasurer. — William W. Greenough, Boston. 

Directors. — Prof. Charles Beck, p.d., Cambridge. 
Barn as Sears, d.d., Newton. 
Rufus Anderson, d.d., Boston. 
Prof. B. B. Edwards, d.d., Andover. 
William W. Greenough, Boston. 

The Society then adjourned. 



September 29. 1847. — A Quarterly Meeting of the Society 
was held this day at the Rooms of the American Academy 
in Boston. Rev. Dr. Jenks in the chair. 

Letters were read : From Mr. $. Hernisz, acknowledging 
his election into the Society ; — From Professor De Wette of 
Basle, of like purport, and expressing a desire to promote the 
objects of the Society in any way possible ; — From Richard 
Clarke, Esq., Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of like purport, in which he says : 

" I beg you will assure the honorable Society, that it will afford me 
the highest gratification if by any acts, in my power, I may be able to 
further the cordial cooperation and extend the beneficial intercourse be- 
tween the two Societies. 

" You will be gratified to learn that another Number of the very import- 
ant labors of Major Rawlinson will be very soon issued,* and that the 

* This has since been published, containing a concise analysis of all the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions as yet discovered. 
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untiring efforts of that zealous and successful investigator promise to 
afford the most valuable assistance in deciphering the important inscrip- 
tions lately discovered by Mr. Layard at Nimrud, in the vicinity of ancient 
Nineveh." 

From Professor Garcin de Tassy of Paris, giving notice 
of his having sent to the Society a copy of his Rudiments of 
the Hindui ; — From Professor Mohl, Secretary-Adjunct of 
the Asiatic Society of Paris, accompanying copies of two 
of his Reports to that Society, on the progress of oriental 
knowledge, and a copy of Fresnel's Researches on the Him- 
yaritic inscriptions ; — From Mr. John P. Broitm, accompa- 
nying a translation hy himself from the Turkish, of a nar- 
rative of the discovery of the New World, entitled Tarikh 
Hind Gharby, which has long been a popular book among 
the Turks ; and a list of the books printed at the Sultan's 
press during the year 1845, with a short notice of the sub- 
ject of each. Respecting the Tarikh Hind Gharby, Mr. 
Brown says : 

"It was quite the first book ever printed at Constantinople by the 
Turks. I can not learn the name of the author, nor the sources from 
which he collected his information. I found it when in search of some- 
thing in Arabic, written here, or in Spain, or Barbary, by Muslims, on 
the subject of the discovery of the New World. But it was a trouble- 
some period for both the Moors of Spain, and the Turks of Asia Minor : 
the former were being driven from their country, the latter were busy 
conquering one ; so that it is not surprising that little is found on this 
subject, in the language of either people. The printed copy of the His- 
tory of Western Hind says, that it was printed in Constantinople A.H. 
1142, (A.D. 1726,) by Ibrahim Effendy, a learned Hungarian renegade. 
Printing owes its origin in this country to this individual, and to another, 
named Sayd Effendy, who conceived the idea from what he had seen in 
France during the reign of Louis XV, to whose court he made a visit with 
his father, the Turkish ambassador. On his return home, Sayd joined 
with Ibrahim Effendy in petitioning the Grand Vezir, Ibrahim Pasha, 
for permission to establish a Press, when the matter was referred to the 
Shaykh ul-Islam and the 'Ulema, who granted a fetwa in their favor, to 
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publish works not religious. ### ***Iam informed that the Tdrikh 
Hind Gharby existed in manuscript many years before the introduc- 
tion of printing, but was taken up and printed on account of its popu- 
larity as a curious and amusing book." 

Speaking of the yearly issues from the press of Constan- 
tinople, Mr. Brown says : 

" I will endeavor for the coming year to be able to tell you more about 
the more important of the books published ; it is not, however, easy to do 
so, without purchasing them, for the booksellers in the Bazar are forbid- 
den by the Government to dispose of books, at all, on religious subjects, 
and infidels cannot therefore examine them sufficiently to know much of 
their contents. I go however to the Press, and purchase such as I wish, 
and find the Director very liberal and tolerant. I hope the prohibition 
referred to will ere long be removed, and then infidels may find some- 
thing of interest in the heaps of manuscripts on the shelves of the 
booksellers. The present administration is very liberal, and tolerates en- 
tire liberty of conscience and inquiry on religious subjects, so that this 
and other similarly ridiculous prohibitions will doubtless ere long be 
removed." 

The Corr. Secretary then read a Paper upon Mr. Brown's 
translation of Et-Tabary's conquest of Persia by the Arabs. 

Professor Edwards afterwards gave an interesting account 
of a meeting of the German Oriental Society, held in Jena, 
at which he was present. 

Professor Edwards and Rev. Mr. Treat made remarks on 
certain supposed discoveries of Rev. J. L. Wilson, missionary 
on the Gabun, in Western Africa, tending to establish the 
fact of an affinity between all the Negro dialects spoken in 
that part of Africa south of the Mountains of the Moon, and 
relative to certain peculiarities of the Mpongwe, the dialect 
of the Gabun. 

A letter from the President was read, recommending that 
the Society hereafter hold only annual meetings, and these 
in different places from year to year. 
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The Corr. Secretary and Dr. Anderson then presented 
books for the Library, in the names of the donors. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, 
were chosen members of the Society, viz. : Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, of Boston ; Rev. J. L. Wilson, missionary in West- 
ern Africa ; and Rev. Samuel R. Brown, missionary in China. 

The Chairman mentioned the report of a discovery hav- 
ing been recently made by W. Winthrop Andrews, Esq., 
American Consul on the island of Malta, of a monument there, 
supposed to be Phcenician, which has never been described ; 
and the Corr. Secretary was requested to communicate with 
Mr. Andrews on the subject. 

The Society then adjourned. 



Jan. 5. 1848. — A regular Quarterly Meeting of the Soci- 
ety was held this day, at the Rooms of the American Acade- 
my in Boston. Professor Felton in the Chair. 

Letters were read : From Rev. Messrs. Wilson, Brown, and 
Robbins, acknowledging their election into the Society ; — 
From Rev. H. A. Homes, missionary in Turkey ; — From Rev. 
H. G. O. Dwight, missionary in Turkey, accompanying a 
beautifully written and original Hatti Sherif of the last Sul- 
tan, by which an Armenian Patriarch was commissioned. 
It was presented by Mr. Sarkis, Secretary of the Armenian 
Protestant Community of Turkey, to Mr. Dwight, and by 
him to the Society. — From Mr. John P. Brown, announ- 
cing the continuation of his translation from Et-Tabary, 
down to the times of the Khalif 'Aly, and promising to 
make search for a copy of Et-Tabary's Annals in the origi- 
nal Arabic ; — From Rev. W. G. Schavffler, missionary in 
Turkey ; — and From the President, accompanying a com- 
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munication from Mr. W. Roth, relative to a copy of Dr. 
Roth's Literature and History of the Vedas, sent by the au- 
thor for the Society's Library. 

The Corr. Secretary then submitted the Report of a Com- 
mittee of the Directors, appointed to consider the expediency 
of making some special arrangements in the Society, for the 
promotion of classical learning as auxiliary to oriental re- 
search, as follows : 

The Committee of the Directors on the propriety of making the culti- 
vation of classical learning, so far as auxiliary to oriental research, a 
special object in this Association, respectfully report : 

The Committee consider it unnecessary, and beyond the demand of 
the present occasion, to attempt any thing like a full exposition of the 
relations between oriental and classical studies. A volume would not 
more than suffice for that, and no proficient in either branch of learning 
needs to be instructed on the subject Yet it seems proper for us 
to allude to some of those points on which light has been thrown, 
by bringing classical knowledge into combination with oriental, as well 
as to a few of the topics which wait to be illustrated, by means of this 
union of intellectual forces, carried still farther than heretofore. 

To begin then with what this has already effected, relative to phil- 
ology, we may safely say, that the principles of Greek and Latin con- 
jugation and declension, both as to form and signification, have been 
reduced to a science, as far as they are so, chiefly through the appli- 
cations which classical scholars have made of Bopp's comparison of the 
principal members of the Indo-European family of languages with the 
Sanskrit as their common progenitor; though it may not be true that 
the particular views of Bopp have been uniformly adopted. Nor could 
the system of Sanskrit inflection have been drawn out as it is in Bopp's 
Comparative Grammar, without regard to those phenomena which the 
classic languages present 

So the Greek and Latin radicals have been marked with precision, 
only as lately dissected out, from derived forms of language, with an eye 
fixed on the results obtained by the analysis of Sanskrit words. A know- 
ledge of the signification of Sanskrit roots as well as forms, has also not 
only facilitated the tracing back of the more ordinary expressions of 
thought in the classic languages to their most ancient known sources, 
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but has led to important suggestions with regard to the exacter mean- 
ing of certain Greek and Latin words, the force of which is not apparent, 
if those languages alone are considered. 

Let it be observed also, how much the older forms of the Greek and 
Latin alphabets, and the Phoenician from which they are derived, illus- 
trate one another. To such an extent is this the case, that the interpre- 
tation of the older Greek and Latin inscriptions could not have been at- 
tempted, without a knowledge of the Phoenician character. Even the 
want of the slight acquaintance with oriental peculiarities, which is im- 
plied in knowing that the Shemites write from right to left, could it be 
supposed on the part of any classical scholar, would of itself disqualify 
him for interpreting, intelligently, such ancient Greek and Latin tab- 
lets as are engraven in the manner called fiovojQoyqdbv , not to speak of 
the difficulty of his reading those of which the letters follow each other 
from right to left in every line. 

But the philological relations between oriental and classical studies, 
though important, are not so numerous as the historical, since the classic 
languages are connected with oriental, radically, only by a common de- 
scent from the Sanskrit ; while, as explorations extend, almost every part 
of the East is found to reflect light upon the historical records handed 
down to us in the classic languages, besides being made more luminous 
itself, by means of information which they impart. For example, how 
little was clearly ascertained with regard to the kingdom established by 
the Greeks in Bactria, in consequence of Alexander's invasion of the 
East, until the Generals Ventura and Allard, and others after them, made 
that great collection of Bactrian coins, bearing legends as well in Greek 
as in an oriental character and language, which have been explained by 
Grotefend, Lassen and others, during the last seventeen years. But these 
coins have contributed something towards making out a new chapter in the 
history of Hellenism, revealing to us the circumstances of its conflict 
with that eastern civilization it encountered on the sides of the Indian 
Caucasus. Here, however, was an occasion for the uniting of oriental 
and classical learning ; and the oriental legends themselves of the Bac- 
trian coins might never have been deciphered, without the aid of those in 
Greek accompanying tbem, and the lists of names of Bactrian kings 
which we find in classic authors. 

We might, in this connection, refer to several instances in which the 
mere fact of Greek inscriptions being coupled with oriental, and the par- 
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allelism between them consequently supposed, has led to very important 
discoveries. Thus, it was by means of Greek proper names on the famous 
stone of Rosetta, and on other Egyptian monuments, that Champollion 
was enabled to verify his ingenious conjecture of the fact of a phonetic 
character having been in use among the ancient Egyptians, which car- 
ried the light of day into the dark chambers of hieroglyphic writing. 

But as, in such cases, the labor of investigation has been wholly in an 
oriental field, they are not so much to our present purpose. We therefore 
pass them by, and advert next to the fact, that the chronology of the 
ancient times of the Hindus, so far as it may be said to have been criti- 
cally determined, is founded upon the identification of a certain sovereign 
named in the royal lists of the Puranas, Chandragupta, with one whom the 
historian Justin speaks of as contemporary with Seleucus Nicator, under 
the name of Sandracottus, and who is mentioned also by other classic 
writers ; — an identification which could not have been established with- 
out applying to the name of the individual, certain consonant-changes 
common in the classic languages as compared with the Sanskrit, besides 
bringing together the statements respecting him, of both oriental and 
classical authorities. 

It deserves our notice, farther, to how great an extent that illumination, 
as it may well be called, of the pages of Herodotus in recent times, is 
to be ascribed to oriental researches, by which narratives, long regarded 
as the fabrications of his own fancy, have been transformed into truthful, 
if not always intelligible accounts ; while some of them have assisted 
orientalists to derive important additional information, from various mon- 
uments and writings which they have been called to investigate. 

Again, we may advert to the increase of knowledge respecting the Par- 
thian and Sasanide kingdoms, which has resulted from bringing to- 
gether the circumstances of their history related by Latin authors and 
the Byzantine historians on the one hand, and commemorated by oriental 
writers, or in oriental inscriptions, on the other. By this means, views 
have been obtained of the part which those kingdoms acted in the his- 
tory of the East, and of their relations to the Romans, and to the Greek 
Empire, from the middle of the first century before Christ to the middle 
of the seventh of our era, at once broader and more accurate than could 
have been formed, if either the oriental, or the classical materials had 
been exclusively regarded. 

To all these considerations, it may be added, that by geographical re- 
searches in the East, particularly in Western Asia, many deficiencies 
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and errors of the oriental geography of classic authors have been sup- 
plied and corrected ; while these authors are constantly contributing to 
the settlement of obscure points in the ancient topography of the East. 
We will only specify the illustrations which Arrian's Expedition of Al- 
exander and Periplus of Nearchus have received through Sir Alexander 
Burnes's exploration of the Indus, and the amplification of the data of 
classic geographers which respect Southern Arabia, consequent upon the 
coast-surveys made by the British, within the last few years, between the 
Persian gulf and the straits of Bab el-Mandeb. 

But we have called to mind subjects enough from among those which 
have been already cleared up by the combination of oriental and classical 
learning. It now remains to specify some topics on which it is reason- 
able to anticipate, that this association of knowledge will yet throw a 
new light. There is something still to be accomplished by means of it, 
on points of research to which we have alluded; but not to dwell 
longer on these, we will here mention first, the subject of the commer- 
cial connections of the Greeks and Romans with eastern nations. It is 
generally admitted, that many articles of luxury and use, known in Greece 
and Italy, in ancient times, were products of the East, or of Eastern 
labor and skill. But through what channels these reached the West, 
and from what particular countries they came, are questions as yet 
involved in much obscurity ; nor may this obscurity be dissipated, ex- 
cept by connecting, with the representations and intimations of classic wri- 
ters, the results of the ever-widening exploration of the East, by which 
are revealed to us, more and more, its varieties of climate, the natural 
productions and domestic arts of the different regions it includes, the 
policy of its various Governments at certain ascertained periods, in respect 
to communication with foreign nations, and the routes marked by nature, 
or otherwise determined, along which its ancient commerce extended. 

There are, however, subjects of higher interest which remain to be 
cleared up by a similar process of combined research ; as for exam- 
ple, that of the indebtedness of the Greeks and Romans to oriental 
sources for the groundwork of their civilization, — whether each nation 
received it independently of the other, or not, — or for conceptions of 
after-times among them, by which either their religious, or their philo- 
sophical views, or both together, were affected. That the Greeks and 
Romans were indebted, in these respects also, to the East, may be con- 
sidered as settled among the learned ; but the extent of the obligation, 
the special agencies by which an oriental influence was exerted upon 
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the civilization of ancient Greece and Rome, and the forms which it took, 
are yet to be ascertained, and that, by comparing with each other the 
different phases of oriental and classic civilization, in the light of a more 
extended and precise analysis of their respective elements and history, 
than has been hitherto effected. 

Another field in which, probably, a fresh harvest of knowledge is ere 
long to be gathered, by the united labors of the orientalist and the clas- 
sical scholar, is that of Egyptian chronology. Every one knows how 
much ingenuity has been vainly expended upon the data of Greek wri- 
ters relative to the sovereigns of Egypt anterior to the Ptolemies, with a 
view to deriving from them, either considered by themselves, or taken in 
connection with certain historical allusions in the Scriptures, a consistent 
chronology of the Pharaohs. Now, however, since the monuments of 
Egypt have begun to give up the records which they have so long pre- 
served only to baffle every attempt to discover their meaning, there is 
abundant reason to hope, that by combining these new materials with 
the old, not only the chronology, but the history, at least in outline, 
of the more ancient Egyptian dynasties, will be placed beyond con- 
troversy. 

One other subject must here be mentioned. If we consider the extent 
of the late discoveries of Botta and Layard, near where Nineveh is sup- 
posed to have stood, and especially the very great number of inscriptions 
in the arrow-headed character, brought to light there, some of which the 
French Government has already published in a work only too costly to 
be as accessible as it should be, thus adding to the extensive series 
copied by Schultz, from ruins on the lake of Van with which local 
tradition connects the name of Semiramis, and published some years 
ago in the Journal Jbiatique; and if we consider, also, the progress 
which has been made, within a short time, towards deciphering that 
character even in its more complicated forms, it seems not improbable 
that, in the course of a few years at most, the scanty and disjointed 
information of Greek writers and of the Scriptures, respecting the an- 
cient Assyrian Empire, will be transformed into something like a pro- 
per historical view of it But as an indispensable condition of this ad- 
vance of knowledge, the writings of the Greeks and the Biblical records, 
relating to Assyria, and the data of the newly-discovered Assyrian mon- 
uments, must all be brought together, for mutual explanation, and to sup- 
ply each other's deficiencies. 
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The foregoing statements, imperfect as they are, may serve to strength- 
en the conviction, that the concentration of oriental and classical studies 
has shed light upon many obscurities, and is destined to do this still more 
in future. There is, then, an evident propriety in oriental and classical 
scholars being associated together, for the more successful prosecution 
of those investigations in which they have a common interest, and ac- 
cordingly this Society embraces classical members, besides such as in- 
terest themselves in oriental researches, specially considered. 

But something more seems necessary, in order that these two elements 
united in our association may be brought to a reciprocity of action. It 
has, therefore, been proposed to establish within this Society a special or- 
ganization for the promotion of classical learning, in its various bearings 
upon oriental ; and the Committee beg leave to offer several reasons in 
favor of adopting some plan to this effect. 

In the first place, it would secure to the Society the benefit of talent 
and information among its classical members, only requiring to be elicited, 
which is applicable to many topics of oriental research, as we have en- 
deavored to show in this Report, with the most gratifying results. In the 
second place, it would encourage those members of the Society whose 
tastes and opportunities lead them to study the East in its own re- 
cords and phenomena, by bringing their studies into an acknowledged 
relation to branches of learning which are generally appreciated. In the 
third place, should it draw from oriental fields, as it is to be hoped it 
might, some valuable contributions to the understanding of classic au- 
thors, it would tend to inspire the educated men of this country with a 
higher estimation of the great object of our Society. It might, perhaps, 
be the means of at length procuring for that department of knowledge 
which this Association primarily contemplates, an appreciation for itself, 
somewhat proportioned to its claims upon the attention of all who would 
be liberal scholars. 

The simplest mode of proceeding would seem to be to form by elec- 
tion from among the members of the Society, a Classical Section, the duty 
of which shall be to consult for the advancement of the classical side 
of oriental researches, communicating, through a Secretary of its own, 
with a Board which shall perform the same part with respect to investi- 
gations properly oriental. We are not clear, however, whether these two 
bodies should be coordinate, or whether the Classical Section should be 
attached to the Board of Directors now provided for in our Constitution, 
as a sort of supplement ; and the detail of the arrangements to be made, 
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in case the leading measure we have suggested is adopted, being 
dependent upon the decision of that question, we have nothing to add, 
but that we now refer the whole matter to the wisdom of the Society 
at large. 

In behalf of the Directors of the American Oriental Society, 

CHARLES BECK, 
EDWARD E. SALISBURY. 

It was then Voted : That this Report be accepted ; and 
That the plan of a Classical Section be farther drawn out 
by the same Committee, with Professor Felton joined to it, 
and be presented at the next Annual Meeting. 

Professor Edwards submitted the Report of a Committee 
of the Directors, appointed to consider whether the Annual 
Meetings of the Society should be hereafter held in different 
places, and whether its Quarterly Meetings should be con- 
tinued, as follows : 

The Committee of the Directors on the expediency of discontinuing 
the quarterly meetings of the Society, and altering the arrangements, as 
to time and place, for the annual meeting, respectfully report : 

That it is expedient that Article IX. of the Constitution be so altered 
as to read : " The annual meeting of this Society shall be held in the 
month of , at such place as the Directors shall determine." 

In support of this alteration, the Committee would state — 

1. That the German Oriental Society holds its meetings indifferent 
and, in some cases, widely distant places ; 

2. That the facilities for intercommunication in our own country are 
so great now, as to remove what would have been once a very serious 
difficulty ; 

3. That the proposed change would be likely to increase the interest 
in the objects of our Association in various ways : — by relieving it of 
the heal aspect which it has now, — by enlarging the number of active 
members, — by bringing its objects prominently before a greater number 
of literary and intelligent men, not directly concerned in oriental pur- 
suits, — by interesting to some extent the students in our Seats of learn- 
ing, (where our annual meetings might sometimes be held,) in the great 
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objects which it aims at, — and by introducing, to a limited degree, the 
social element into our meetings, thus divesting them of their cold, 
hurried, and mere business character, — and in short, by securing the 
mutual acquaintance and fraternal cooperation of all the friends of orien- 
tal learning. 

To accomplish this, it would be necessary to select the most favorable 
time for the annual meeting, and to secure the attendance of the ac- 
tive members of the Association, some of whom should be prepared to 
read papers on topics selected either by themselves, or by the Society. 
There should also be an annual address by the President, or some other 
member, a report by the Corresponding Secretary, on the general state 
and prospects of oriental studies, and some subjects of discussion pro- 
vided, to be named in part at the previous annual meeting. A full record 
of these meetings should be kept, and inserted in the Journal of the So- 
ciety. It would always be practicable, probably, to secure the attend- 
ance of some of our learned foreign friends, or of missionaries tempora- 
rily in their native land. 

The Committee would also recommend, that such an alteration be 
made in By-law VII, as that the three quarterly meetings provided for, 
may be held in various places. These meetings might be in rotation, 
e. g., at Cambridge, New Haven, Providence, Newton, Andover, Rox- 
bury, etc. This alteration is recommended for substantially the same 
reasons as have been stated in favor of a movable annual meeting. A 
great city, with its hurry and noise, is not the most favorable place for 
an interesting and profitable meeting of a quiet, literary Society. The 
atmosphere is quite uncongenial. 

It would be perfectly practicable to secure entertaining and useful 
quarterly meetings, on this plan of rotation, provided the number of 
members be somewhat enlarged, so as to embrace our principal classical 
professors and teachers, and provided, also, that considerable latitude 
be allowed in the choice of subjects to be presented, — that being left, in 
part at least, to the convenience and discretion of individuals. 

It may here be mentioned, that there are many subjects of a semi- 
oriental character, which may fairly be considered as within the pro- 
vince of the Society. A few of these may be suggested as specimens : 
The influence of the Arabs on the Spanish Character ; The Arabic Lan- 
guage in Spain ; The Exertions of the Papal Government in the Middle 
Ages in opposition to the Ottoman Power ; The Conquests of Venice in 
the East; The Extent and Value of the Translations from the Greek into 
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Arabic ; Relations between the Egyptian Antiquities and the Etruscan in 
Italy; The Oriental Origin of the Greek Alphabet; Alphabetic Writing, 
where and when invented ? Comparison of Greek, Hebrew and Egyptian 
Music and Musical Instruments ; The Origin of the Germanic Nations ; 
The Sclavonic Languages ; The Asiatic Policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment ; The Present State of the Excavations of Ancient Ruins in Asia 
Minor; The Extent to which we may expect valuable Discoveries of An- 
tiquities in Macedonia, and the northern parts of Greece, etc. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to ask, whether the great interests 
of learning and humanity, as well as our national character for scholar- 
ship, and our own individual advancement, do not call upon us to coope- 
rate more than we have done, to give the objects for which we are asso- 
ciated a higher place in the regards of scholars, and of the guardians of 
our literary Institutions, and to raise our Society to an honorable rank 
among kindred Associations in other countries ? Our great and almost 
unsurpassed facilities by means of the foreign commerce of our country, 
and the foreign missions of various denominations of Christians in Amer- 
ica, certainly impose upon us important and obvious duties which we 
cannot well neglect. From these, the pressure of personal and pro- 
fessional engagements cannot release us. In many cases, the two classes 
of duties are coincident, and the performance of the one might be made 
to aid that of the other. 

In behalf of the Directors, 

BARNAS SEARS, 
B. B. EDWARDS. 

Andover, Jan., 1848. 

It was then Voted : That this report be accepted. 

Rev. Dr. Anderson, in behalf of the Directors, submitted 
an informal statement of the relations of the Society to the 
operations of American missionaries in the East, and was 
requested to prepare a full report on the subject. This he 
subsequently communicated to the Committee of publication, 
as follows : 

Iw reporting how far the Oriental Society may expect to receive aid in 
its researches from American missionaries in foreign lands, I ought, per- 
haps, to suggest all the more important topics on which we desire inform- 
ation from them. But this would require more time for reading and re- 
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flection, than I have now at command. A general statement is all that 
is possible ; and even such a statement will show, that American mission- 
aries are likely to be our most productive source of information, and that 
it is among the more important duties of the Society to render their labors, 
as far as may be, of direct avail to science. The conductors of missions 
will doubtless take a comprehensive view of this matter. While experi- 
ence has shown, that the Gospel is the only effective instrumentality 
for awakening the lethargic heathen mind, and giving it a healthful ex- 
citement and direction, it has also shown, that the best use of this instru- 
mentality involves more or less attention, on the part of missionaries, to 
nearly all the departments of knowledge contemplated by the American 
Oriental Society. The missionary, for instance, is under the necessity of 
acquiring the language of the people to whom he is sent, in order that he 
may give them religious instruction, and it is almost equally necessary that 
he make himself acquainted with their intellectual and social condition. 
As his mission is generally undertaken for life, and as he must cultivate 
intimacy with the people, he has motives and advantages for these 
researches, such as men of no other class can have. And who is more 
trustworthy in his statements ? I can hardly conceive of missionaries 
being strongly tempted to speak otherwise than correctly of such things 
as mountains, rivers, plains, climates, governments, languages, manners, 
habits, and even religious dogmas and rites ; nor am I aware that they 
have often been convicted of essential errors in these matters. In point 
of fact, the most able, faithful and useful missionary will often, for the 
very reason that he is so, find it most in his way to render important aid 
to this Society. 

The number of ordained American missionaries residing beyond the 
bounds of Christendom, not including those among the North American 
Indians, is two hundred and thirty-four. They are distributed as follows, 
namely, in 

Africa, Western, ..... 25 

« Southern, ...... 8 

Greece, ...... 3 

Western Asia, . . . . . .33 

India and Ceylon, ..... 66 

Burmah, Siam, Borneo, etc., . . . .29 

China, ....... 43 

Sandwich Islands, . . . . .27 

/ 
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These are generally men who, in addition to a collegiate education, have 
spent three years in professional studies in some Theological Seminary. 
For talents, scholarship, and respectable standing, they will compare 
well, as a body, with similarly educated bodies of clergymen, even in 
the most favored portions of our country. I ought to add, that there 
are about fifty laymen from the United States, residing in the difFerent 
parts of the world just mentioned, as missionary physicians, teachers, 
printers, etc. 

It will be seen at once, that a great point is gained in having so many 
of our educated countrymen scattered over the world, whose studies fall 
so much into the channel of investigation proposed by the Society. I 
will now state how far we may expect aid from them in our researches. 

Africa. 

The Grammar of the Mpongwe Language, by the Rev. John Leighton 
Wilson, of the mission on the Gabun in Western Africa, with the ac- 
companying vocabularies, lately published by the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, is a specimen of the contributions to ethnography to 
be expected from that quarter. So also is the Comparative View of the 
Mandingo, Grebo and Mpongwe languages, by the same missionary, 
published in a recent number of the Bibliotheca Sacra ; and the mu- 
tual relations of the Negro dialects of Africa are yet more fully eluci- 
dated by a series of comparative vocabularies, which Mr. Wilson has 
placed at the disposal of the Society. It already begins to appear proba- 
ble, from the investigations of American missionaries alone, in Western 
and Southern Africa, that the same language, as to all substantial char- 
acteristics, is spoken over most of the great upland south of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. Nor will the solution of this highly interesting pro- 
blem come alone. It must bring with it, in the progress of the Gabun, 
Port Natal, and other missions into the interior, an immense accession to 
the geography of the world, and to the material of not a few other scien- 
ces. Nor can we look with indifference to the American missions situa- 
ted on the African coast westward of the river Niger, when we think 
how little is yet certainly known of countries lying beyond the entangled 
forest by which the tribes of that part of the coast are separated from 
those in the interior, on the north ; and also of the religious, civil and 
commercial causes, which are destined to put an end to the slave trade, 
and to lay open to our observation the populous regions enclosed by the 
Niger and the Gambia. 
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Greece and Western Asia. 

If it be true of Greece, so far as the objects of the Society are con- 
cerned, that farther investigations on the spot are unnecessary, this can 
by no means be said of the countries of Western Asia. The justly cel- 
ebrated Researches of two of our members in Palestine, are a specimen 
of what may be done in not a few regions of great historical interest, in 
that part of the world. There will be contributions to geography, 
elucidations of history, and facts brought to light illustrating the con- 
dition of man, almost without number, in the progress of Protestant 
missionaries through Western Asia. Those already on the ground have 
all been liberally educated, and some of them are considerably learned. 
Among them are men speaking the Arabic, the Turkish, the modern 
Armenian, the modern Greek, the modern Syriac, and the Spanish as 
used by the Jews in Turkey. Mr. Riggs, of Smyrna, has also labored 
usefully on the alphabet of the Albanian language, and on the gram- 
mar of the Bulgarian ; as two small tracts in the library of the Society 
will show. The Treatise on Arab Music, by the Rev. Eli Smith, of 
the Syrian mission, published in the third Number of our Journal, is as 
good an earnest of communications to be received from that quarter, as 
the learned world ought to desire ; and a valuable article has lately been 
received from Dr. Van Dyck, of the same mission, on the Present State 
of Medical Science in Syria. 

It should be remembered, that the Arabic has not undergone changes 
as a spoken language, in the progress of ages, to the same extent as have 
most of the other languages of Western Asia. The written and spoken 
Arabic differ indeed so little from one another, that the missionary, hav- 
ing once acquired the ability to preach in that language, has command of 
the whole range of Arab literature, so far as the books are accessible to 
him. The original sources of that literature, — the writers of Bagdad, 
Cairo, Grenada, Cordova, and of a score of other cities, who added the 
lustre of genius and learning to the courts of the Abbasides, the Pati- 
mites, and the Ommiades, — are all opened. Missionaries will at length 
discover, if any class of Christian men can make the discovery, what 
these sources contain of knowledge deserving to be given to the world, 
which is as yet hidden in oriental libraries. 

The Armenian and Syriac languages are both used in church service ; — 
the former throughout the Armenian nation, excepting the lately formed 
Protestant churches, and the latter among the Maronites, the Syrians of 
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Mesopotamia, and the Nestorians. But these languages, as spoken, have 
considerably departed from their ancient standards ; so far indeed, that 
the ancient idioms are but partially intelligible to the great body of the 
people. American missionaries, accordingly, have translated the Old 
Testament into the modern Armenian language, and have revised and 
improved Zohrab's version of the New Testament They have also 
translated the New Testament into the modern Syriac, as spoken by the 
Nestorians ; and the whole Bible into the Turkish, written in Armenian 
letters, for the use of a portion of the Armenian people. Besides, they 
have prepared a version of the Old Testament in the Spanish language, 
for the descendants of the Jews exiled by Ferdinand and Isabella in the 
year 1492. These versions, and so also the ancient Armenian version of 
the Bible, and the Peshito New Testament, have all been printed under 
the superintendence of the same missionaries. 

Such facts prove the competence of these men to render most essen- 
tial aid to the Society in its researches in Western Asia. They will 
be able to inform us as to the literature existing in the ancient Armenian 
language, and in the Turkish language; and whether the catalogue 
given by Finn of the more important works in Sephardi literature, in 
his history of the Jews in Spain and Portugal, is sufficiently full. In 
process of time, they will even be able to inform us what means must 
be used, as auxiliary to the Gospel, to emancipate the Jewish mind from 
the Targums, the Talmud, the Cabala, and the Rabbinical commentaries 
and traditions. 

The great work of Assemani, with the recent discoveries in Egypt, 
show that manuscripts of no small historical value exist in the ancient 
Syriac language. Now among the Nestorians are found manuscripts of 
the Peshito version of the Scriptures, more or less ancient, some of which 
have been sent to this country. It is feared, however, that most of the 
Nestorian books have perished under the destroying influence of time 
and barbaric warfare. But as the missionaries have access, at present, 
to all the Kurdish mountains where the Nestorians reside, they will soon 
be able to determine whether there are manuscript treasures existing in 
the old Nestorian churches, which have not yet been brought to light. 

India. 

There are about one hundred American missionaries in the countries 
east and west of the Ganges. These have command of the following lan- 
guages, namely, the Tamil, Mahratta, Telinga, Uriya, Hindustani, Pen- 
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jabi, Burmese, Peguan or Talieng, two dialects of the Karen, Assam- 
ese, and Siamese. There are perhaps two or three other languages 
with which they are acquainted, but I have no certain information of 
the fact They have, also, printing establishments for the native lan- 
guages in the northern province of Ceylon, at Madras, at Kuttak in 
Orissa, at Lodiana and Allahabad in Northern India, at Maulmain and 
Tavoy for the Burmese and Karens, at Sibsagur in Assam, and at 
Bangkok in Siam. 

Where so much use is made of the press, we may be sure there must 
be study and knowledge, and an ability to promote the objects of the 
Society. I think it may be safely said, that in the production of a Christian 
literature in India, the American missionaries have done their full part ; 
and their literary labors on some of the languages alluded to have been 
nearly or quite exclusive of those of any others. They first reduced the 
Karen dialects to writing ; and some progress has been made, by them, in 
the publication of a dictionary and grammar for at least one of the dialects. 
Dr. Judson, in addition to a translation of the entire Bible into the Bur- 
mese, has published a Burmese and English, and an English and Burmese 
dictionary. The American missionaries at Bombay have prepared and 
printed helps for acquiring the Mahratta, besides a version of the whole 
New Testament and a part of the Old in that language, which is now 
the received one. The missionaries among the Tamil people have 
been the chief agents in preparing dictionaries of the Tamil, the Tamil 
and English and the English and Tamil. The two former have been 
printed in separate volumes. 

The illustration might be here extended to great length, as the amount 
of printing in several of these languages has been very large ; but this must 
suffice. Before proceeding to another part of the continent, however, I 
must advert to Mr. Comstock's Notes on Arakan, published in the last 
Number of our Journal, as a specimen of the authentic and valuable in- 
formation we may expect to receive, in process of time, through mission- 
aries, concerning Tavoy, Siam, Burmah, Assam, Ghurwal, Lahore, Multan, 
etc.; not to speak of provinces and countries of India which are better 
known. 

On the western side of the great island of Borneo, several intelligent 
ministers of the Gospel from our country have resided for some years, 
who have already thrown much light on the social and religious state of 
the aborigines of Landak and Sambas. 
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Eastern Asia, 

China is a world by itself, and is full of problems yet to be solved. 
Some of the most interesting of these relate to the Chinese manner of 
writing ; the spoken dialects, and especially their singular intonations ; 
and the means of approaching the mass of the people with useful 
truths. The Jesuits and their associates did much for the geography of 
China, but comparatively little in some more important departments of 
science. More light is wanting, in order that a correct opinion may be 
formed as to the real value of the Chinese literature ; the practical worth 
of the education fostered by the Government ; the supposed peculiarly 
atheistical bent of the Chinese mind, and its possible influence in giving 
to the Buddhist religion the form which it has among this people ; and the 
nature and power of the great social bond of the empire, keeping together 
so many states, of dissimilar language, and remote from each other. So 
the history of the empire doubtless admits of being much amended and 
enriched by a full and free reference to native authorities. We also need 
to know whether the various spoken dialects may not be advantageously 
written in an alphabet more truly phonetic, than the characters now used. 
To these and a multitude of other similar points of inquiry, the Society may 
freely call the attention of the American missionaries in China, already 
representing no less than six missionary Societies, and as many of our 
larger Christian denominations. One of these missionaries, Mr. S. W. 
Williams, who went to China twelve years since as a printer, has lately 
published two elegant volumes descriptive of the Chinese, which take 
precedence of all similar works relating to that people, and he had before 
published several elementary works on the Chinese language, beside 
giving attention to the Japanese language ; a font of Japanese types has 
been also recently cut under his direction.* The Chinese Repository, 
published in China and now in its seventeenth volume, is a rich store- 
house of information, and from the beginning has been edited almost 
wholly by Dr. Bridgman, an American missionary at Canton. 

The prospect is that there will soon be a larger number of American 
missionaries in China, and they are now found in each of the five provin- 
ces which have been opened to the free commerce of the world. 

Sandwich Islands. 
The Hawaiian nation belongs to the Polynesian family, their language 
being one of the dialects of the Polynesian. It was first reduced to 

* A set of these types is now at New Haven, for the use of our Society. 
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writing by American missionaries, about twenty-five years ago; and 
since then, one hundred and sixty millions of pages have been printed 
in it. There are American missionaries still living, who have been in 
this great movement from the beginning ; and should there be facts not 
embodied in Dibble's, Jarves's, or Bingham's History of the Islands, 
which the Society is desirous of obtaining, it should lose no time in 
securing them by means of appropriate inquiries. 

I should not forget to add, in general, that scarcely less than a score 
of languages have been reduced to writing within the last thirty years, 
by our countrymen engaged in foreign missions ; and for the most part 
on the principles advocated by the late President of the Society, in his 
well known Essay on a Uniform Orthography for the Indian Languages 
of North America. A remarkable simplicity and uniformity of ortho- 
graphy have thus been secured. This is a subject to which the Society 
will do well to direct its attention ; for the facts should be recorded, as 
the record, besides being useful to those on whom it shall devolve to re- 
duce the yet unwritten languages and dialects of the world to a written 
form, would show, in a pleasing manner, that the human mind is gradu- 
ally coming under the influence of truth. 
In behalf of the Directors, 

RUPUS ANDERSON. 

Professor Edwards read a part of a letter from Rev. 
Thomas Lawrie, late missionary in Syria, giving an inter- 
esting and graphic account of some of M. Botta's recent dis- 
coveries at Khorsabad, on the supposed site of Nineveh, and 
referring to several passages in the prophetical Scriptures, 
which they seem to illustrate. 

On the recommendation of the Directors, Rev. John 
Taylor Jones, missionary in Siam, was chosen a member of 
the Society. 

The Society then adjourned. 
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May 31. 1848. — The Annual Meeting of the Society 
was held this day, at the Rooms of the American Academy 
in Boston. The President in the Chair. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Annual Report of the Directors was presented by the 
Corr. Secretary, in substance as follows : 

The Directors of the American Oriental Society respectfully 
present a report of their proceedings, for the year 1847-8 : 

It seems evident that it must be some time, before there will be any 
considerable number of persons, in this country, who apply themselves 
specially to oriental studies ; not only because these studies want the 
attractiveness which general appreciation gives to an object, and the 
means of prosecuting them exist to a very limited extent, among us ; but 
also because the oriental student in this country finds little sympathy, at 
present, between himself and the community of literary men, at large, 
around him, and is obliged to depend almost solely upon the close atmo- 
sphere of the narrow circle of personal activity, for the sustenance of in- 
tellectual life. But our Society may do much to correct this state of 
things, by contributing to the naturalization of oriental studies in this 
western clime ; and we think it has advanced, during the past year, a few 
steps in the direction proper to be given to its operations for this end. 

One thing which, almost more than any other, we consider as auguring 
favorably for its usefulness, is its having begun to place itself in the right 
position with respect to the already numerous and constantly increas- 
ing body of intelligent and educated Americans resident in various 
countries of the East, chiefly missionaries, who have it in their power to 
open the field of oriental learning, in an interesting manner, to those 
who are strangers to it, as well as to afford important materials to 
others, by communicating personal observations and the fruits of familiar 
knowledge. 

The communications received by the Society during the year, from 
men of this class in Turkey, Syria and Persia, some of which will be read 
on the present occasion, satisfactorily indicate what they are ready and 
willing to do, if sufficient encouragement is given them; and there 
is reason to expect, that we shall soon have interesting and valuable 
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communications from Americans in eastern countries, missionaries and 
others, who have not yet been heard from. 

But here we would suggest, whether it may be not advisable to renew, 
at the present time, a measure once already adopted, though never car- 
ried out, which was intended to render the Society's relations with its cor- 
respondents in the East, more directly effective for the advancement of 
knowledge. We refer to the plan of drawing up a series of questions 
on a variety of topics, to be addressed to our eastern friends, for the pur- 
pose of eliciting information from them. In our opinion, this measure 
might now lead to important results, and we hope it may be taken into 
consideration. Should it be approved, it would be proper to appoint a 
committee of several members of the Society to prepare and report such 
a series of questions, to be printed for distribution, either separately, or 
in our Journal. 

Another movement in the Society the past year, which seems to us to 
promise well for it, has had for its object to promote the application of 
the study of classic authors to oriental researches. The accomplishment 
of this object would, we think, conduce to a wider interest in the Society 
among the friends of liberal learning in our country, besides being de- 
sirable for other reasons which were pointed out on a previous occasion. 
We hope therefore, that the Society is prepared, at this time, to modify 
its Constitution with reference to it. 

We anticipate an accession of strength to the Society, also, from certain 
changes in its Constitution to be effected, as we hope, at this meeting, 
which have been proposed in order to make it a less local institution 
than it now is. 

There are, then, some grounds for encouragement. But, on the other 
hand, the Directors painfully feel the insufficiency of our Treasury to de- 
fray those expenses without which we can not exert the influence appro- 
priate to such an Association. We will not now, though we might, urge 
the propriety of the Society's having a Room of its own in this city, to be 
the place of deposit for its library, and a centre of interest with respect 
to oriental knowledge. It has become necessaiy, however, to make 
known on this occasion, that our regular income from year to year does 
not even enable us to accomplish what we are called to do in the way of 
publication. The printing of some Vocabularies of African dialects pre- 
sented by Rev. Mr. Wilson, which was executed last winter, for the sake 
of Mr. Wilson's personal correction of the press, and of the reports of the 
Directors lately distributed, when paid for, will exhaust all that portion 
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of the past year's income, presently to be exhibited in the Treasurer's 
statement as not already actually expended. So that there is, at this 
time, no balance to the credit of the Society on the books of the Treas- 
urer, of any amount, which is available for farther expenditures ; and 
yet there are remaining in the hands of the Publishing Committee, un- 
printed, two important papers from the East, of considerable length, as 
well as some shorter ones, which ought not much longer to lie unused, 
if either justice to their authors, or our own reputation as a Society is 
regarded ; while others are expected, which also will without doubt de- 
serve to be printed. Besides, we are just now invited to aid the publica- 
tion of a work which is thought to have claims to our encouragement, as 
the Corresponding Secretary will explain in a communication accom- 
panying this report. There has also been an intimation from one of the 
honorary members of the Society in Paris, which may render it desirable, 
at no very distant day, to reprint the earlier Numbers of our Journal. 

We trust therefore, that attention will be given to devising some plan 
for the enlargement of our pecuniary resources. May it not be best to 
attempt to raise a fund, the interest of which, added to the assessment 
annually levied, would defray all necessary expenses ? 

At our last annual meeting, it was stated that steps had been taken to 
establish correspondence with several kindred Societies in foreign coun- 
tries. This has, without doubt, created some expectation abroad, with 
regard to what this Society will accomplish for the cause of oriental 
learning; and it would be highly discreditable to us to disappoint it. 

But there is another view of our responsibilities which can not be dis- 
regarded. It has been justly said, that the extensive foreign commerce 
of this country places within our reach important facilities for becoming 
an organ of communication with the East The commercial relations, 
however, of the United States with eastern countries will soon be far 
more extended and intimate than heretofore, and this country may even 
become the highway of intercourse between Europe and the East For 
a plan was recently proposed in a Report to the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, by Hon. Mr. King of Georgia, to establish a 
communication by Government steamers between Panama and certain 
ports of China, by the way of Monterey or San Francisco in California, 
connecting with the lines of steamers authorized last year, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating communication with our possessions on the Pacific, — 
a plan which, if carried out, will bring New York within thirty-five or 
forty days of Canton, and make the journey from London to Canton, by 
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the way of New York, fifteen or twenty days shorter than it now is by 
the so-called overland route. Nor is this a visionary scheme. On the 
contrary, the actual growth of our national commerce and reasonable 
anticipations as to its future development will certainly ere long lead to 
the establishment of rapid communication, and consequently to close in- 
tercourse between this country and the East, across the Pacific. How 
incumbent is it, therefore, upon us as a Society, to prepare by increasing 
activity to secure to science the full benefit of the familiarity with east- 
ern countries to which our national commerce is likely to introduce us. 

Let us, then, cheered by the light which seems to be breaking in upon 
us to direct our course, and stimulated by a generous emulation, form 
wise and liberal plans for the accomplishment of the objects for which 
we are associated, and pursue them with energy and perseverance. We 
are pledged to go forward. 

We conclude this report by proposing a few changes in our Con- 
stitution, some of them merely verbal, which it may be well to consider 
in connection with those already recommended. 

[These changes, so far as approved by the Society, will 
appear in a re-draft of the Constitution, soon to be published.] 
In behalf of the Directors. 

This report having been accepted, the proposed chan- 
ges in the Constitution were severally considered ; and 
some of them being approved, the Corr. Secretary was in- 
structed to re-draft the Constitution in accordance therewith. 

The suggestion in favor of appointing a Committee to pre- 
pare and report a series of questions, to be addressed to corres- 
pondents of the Society in the East, was adopted; and 
Dr. Anderson, Professors Sears, Robinson, Beck, Edwards 
and Gibbs, President Woolsey, and Mr. Salisbury, were ap- 
pointed to constitute this Committee. 

The Corr. Secretary then communicated the particulars of 
a correspondence with Rev. /. L. Merrick, late missionary 
in Persia, relative to a translation from the Persian, of the 
Hyat ul-Kulub, a collection of She'ah traditions of the life 
and doctrines of Muhammed, which he offers to the Society 
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for publication; whereupon, this subject was referred to 
Professor Edwards, Rev. Theo. Parker, and Mr. Salisbury, 
with instructions to report hereafter what action is expedient 
on the part of the Society, with respect to it. 

The Committee appointed at the last meeting to ma- 
ture the plan of a Classical Section, for the promotion of 
classical learning in the Society, as auxiliary to oriental re- 
search, submitted a Report through Professor Felton, which 
was referred to Professors Beck, Felton and Sears, and 
Mr. Salisbury, with instructions to draft the By-laws ne- 
cessary for the organization of a Classical Section. 

The Treasurer then presented his account for the past year, 
showing $268.08 to the credit of the Society, $ 160. 10 expend- 
ed, and a balance on hand of $> 107.98, which, having been 
audited by Rev. Messrs. Parker and Taylor, was accepted. 

On motion of the Treasurer, it was Voted : That a Com- 
mittee be appointed to take into consideration and report at 
an early day, what measures, if any, are necessary to place 
the Treasury of the Society on such a footing, as shall se- 
cure that degree of usefulness which the position of the 
Society requires of it ; and Messrs. Greenough, Treat and 
Salisbury were appointed to constitute this Committee. 

On motion of Dr. Anderson, in accordance with one of the 
recommendations of the Report on the meetings of the 
Society, lately presented by Professor Edwards, it was 
Voted: That By-law VII. should be altered so as to read : 

[For the change here made, the reader is referred to the 
re-draft of the Constitution, soon to be published.] 

The Society then chose for corresponding and corporate 
members, the following persons recommended by the Direc- 
tors, viz. : Dr. Rudolph Roth, of Tubingen ; Rev. William 
M. Thomson, missionary in Syria ; and Rev. Simeon H. 
Calhoun, missionary in Syria, — corresponding members; 
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and Rev. Dr. Murdoch, of New Haven ; Rev. /. L. Merrick; 
Professor A. Crosby, of Hanover, N. H. ; Professor R. C 
Robbins, of Middlebury, Vt. ; Professor T. A. Thacher, 
of New Haven ; Professor J. L. Lincoln, of Providence ; 
Professor E. A. Andrews, of New Britain, Conn. ; Pro- 
fessor /. Hadley, of New Haven ; Mr. E. S. Dixwell, of 
Cambridge ; Mr. G. B. Dixwell, of Boston ; Mr. Charles 
Folsom, of Cambridge ; Professor C. C. Jewett, of Wash- 
ington ; Mr. Charles Short, of Roxbury, Mass. ; Dr. Charles 
Siedhof, of Newton, Mass. ; and Rev. /. /. Owen, of New 
York, — corporate members. 

The following persons were chosen Officers of the Society 
for the ensuing year : 

President.— Prof. EDWARD ROBINSON, LL.D., New York. 
Vice Presidents. — William Jenks, d.d., Boston. 
Prof. Moses Stuart, Andover. 
President Woolsejt, New Haven. 
Corresponding Secretary. — Edward E. Salisbury, New Haven. 
Recording Secretary. — Joseph W. Ingraham, Boston. 
Treasurer. — William W. Greenough, Boston. 
Librarian. — Francis Gardner, Boston. 
Directors. — Prof. Charles Beck, p.d., Cambridge. 
Prof. B. Sears, d.d., Newton. 
Rufus Anderson, d.d., Boston. 
Prof. B. B. Edwards, d.d., Andover. 
Prof. C. C. Felton, ll.d., Cambridge. 

On motion of Mr. Greenough, it was Resolved : That hav- 
ing heard with regret of the death of Hon. A. H. Everett, 
a Vice President of this Society, we in common with all 
the friends of learning deplore the loss which the world of 
letters has sustained by that event ; and That a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the family of the late Mr. Everett. 
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EVENING SESSION. 



The Corr. Secretary read letters: From Mr. John P. 
Brown, relative to an exhibition of Professor Morse's mag- 
netic telegraph before the Sultan, as follows : 

Constantinople, March 1, 1848. 

I do myself the pleasure to subjoin herewith, a copy of a diploma, 
called in Turkish a berdt, bestowing upon Professor Morse of New York 
a decoration, or nichan, of honor, together with a translation of it into 
English. As this is the first and only decoration which the Sultan 
of the Ottoman Empire has conferred upon a citizen of the United 
States, it struck me, when translating it for the Legation, that some ac- 
count of it would not prove uninteresting to our Society. 

There is a young American in the service of the Sultan as a Geolo- 
gist, etc., Dr. James L. Smith, who was sent out here by the present 
Hon. Secretary of State, at the request of the Sultan, made through me 
during the absence of the Minister Resident. This gentleman, who 
stands high here in his profession, and has already been able to render 
the Sultan some important services, being desirous of procuring some- 
thing from the United States which would be entirely new to His Majesty, 
and of scientific interest to him, sent for a specimen of the electric tel- 
egraph, as perfected by our celebrated countryman Mr. Morse. On its 
arrival here, the Minister Resident confided its presentation to the Sul- 
tan to my care and management ; and having soon afterwards an occa- 
sion to see His Majesty, I embraced it to inform him of the desire of Dr. 
Smith to have the honor of exhibiting the telegraph before him. The 
Sultan immediately named the following day for receiving it ; and Dr. 
Smith, kindly aided by Rev. C. Hamlin of the Armenian Seminary at 
Bebek, who, to use his own words, lent his assistance on the occasion 
con amore, accompanied me to the palace of the Sultan at Beglerbey, on 
the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus. 

The wires were stretched from the principal entrance of the palace to 
its union with the harem, a distance of some thirty or forty paces, and 
the performers were completely concealed from each other by the angle 
of a door-way, so that, had the Sultan been disposed to doubt the reality 
of the powers of the instrument, it would nevertheless have been evident 
to him, that the operators communicated with each other only by means 
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of its wires. The Sultan was attended by his own personal employes 
and domestic officers. He was in excellent spirits, and treated us all with 
the amiableness and graciousness of disposition for which he is much be- 
loved by all who have the honor of approaching him. I may here add 
for your information, that the Sultan, now about twenty-six years of age, 
is of middle stature, rather lightly built, and thin, simple in his man- 
ners, with dark eyes and beard, and a face slightly marked with the 
small pox ; and though he has but little of the dignified air supposed to 
belong to all sovereigns, his countenance indicates that his feelings all 
partake of the most pure benevolence and generosity. Indeed, it is 
quite impossible to converse with his Majesty, and not be forcibly struck 
with the evidence, in his own demeanor and personal conduct, of the im- 
mense change which has taken place in his country, and particularly in 
the character of its sovereigns, in the course of the past century, or even 
half century. 

The exhibition of Mr. Morse's telegraph, on this occasion, was per- 
fectly successful, and much to the satisfaction of the young Sultan, who 
remarked that he had often heard of the wonderful invention, but had 
never been able, until then, to comprehend its nature. I am happy to 
say, that His Majesty understood very well the properties of the electric 
fluid, and perceiving that the alphabet used, (which I had explained in 
Turkish,) was a purely conventional one, composed a few letters himself* 
which he desired to have used. So much was he gratified with the exhi- 
bition, that he requested me, in a very kind manner, to leave the tele- 
graph as it was, and come again on the following day ; saying he would 
send invitations to all his Ministers and other officers to assemble, on 
the following morning, to witness its operations. I remarked during this 
interview with the SultAn, that those about him were quite at their ease, 
and conversed freely with him. He addressed several questions to me 
about the United States, and its war with Mexico, expressing great 
regret that there should ever be a necessity for war. 

On the following morning, all the officers of the Government, from 
the Grand Vezir and the Sheikh ul-Islam down, assembled at the 
palace; and Dr. Smith and Rev. Mr. Hamlin again worked the tele- 
graph with entire success. Some of those present, such as the Grand 
Vezir, Reshid Pasha, formerly Ambassador at London and Paris, 'Aly 
Effendy, now Pasha, also formerly Ambassador at London, and Sarim 
Pasha, Minister of Finances, formerly Ambassador at London, had 
already seen electric telegraphs in those places. All, however, seemed 
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much pleased with that of Mr. Morse. The Grand Vezir, at the close 
of the exhibition, requested to have written and sent to him, near His 
Majesty, the following courtier-like compliment : " To-day, the weather 
is cloudy and dull, but in the presence of His Majesty every one is 
cheerful and happy." On this phrase being translated to the young Sul- 
tan, he looked around upon his Pashas, and asked them if that was in- 
deed the case ; to which all having, of course, responded in the affirma- 
tive, he broke out in a joyous, though after the oriental manner, a subdued 
laugh. After this, he held what might be termed an Eastern leeie : he 
stood at the entrance of the great hall of the palace, and all his officers 
then present, except the Sheikh ul-Islam, including the Grand Vezir 
knelt down and kissed his foot. This was to me a ceremony equally 
new and interesting, and one which few Europeans have had an op- 
portunity of witnessing. I was not a little surprised at the dexterity 
with which some of the very fat officers performed this act of homage to 
their sovereign, and quite as much so at the perfect unconcern with which 
the young Sultan regarded the whole matter ! One of the officers pres- 
ent, M. Carabet Duz, a Catholic Christian, I remember, did not venture 
to kiss the foot, but with humility pressed his lips upon the floor a few 
feet distant from the Sultan. His Majesty then expressed thanks to Dr. 
S., Mr. H. and myself, and requested me to convey his thanks to the 
Minister for having furnished him with an opportunity of seeing an elec- 
tric telegraph. 

I was then consulted by the Secretary of the Sultan about offering 
a recompense to Dr. Smith, for his trouble in procuring the telegraph 
from the United States. The Doctor, to whom, of course, the matter 
was left, generously disclaimed all desire of receiving any thing for him- 
self, as he had simply sent for the telegraph, and the honor of exhibit- 
ing it before the Sultan was all he wished. He requested that whatever 
honor the Sultan was disposed to confer upon him, might be given to the 
talented inventor of the telegraph ; and I took occasion to recommend 
this to the Secretary, as a course which would do honor both to the Sul- 
tan as a patron of science, and to Mr. Morse as a person of distinguished 
talents. The object to be conferred, I thought at the moment, would be 
a snuffbox in diamonds, but I was agreeably surprised to learn from the 
Secretary, on his return from reporting the result of our conversation to 
the Sultan, that he had been pleased to confer upon Mr. Morse a nichan, 
or decoration of a superior grade, in diamonds. The following is a 
literal translation of the berdt, or diploma, which accompanied it : 
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" In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate : 

Sultan 'Abd El-Mejid Khan, son of Mahmud Khan, son of 'Abd El- 
Hamid Khan, — may he ever be victorious ! 

The object of the present sovereign Decoration of noble and exalted 
glory, of elevated place, — of this illustrious, world-conquering Mono- 
gram, is as follows : 

The bearer of this imperial Monogram of exalted character, Mr. 
Morse, an American, a man of talents and science, and who is a model 
of the chiefs of the nation of the Messiah, — may his grade be increas- 
ed ! — having invented an Electric Telegraph, a specimen of which has 
been exhibited in my Imperial presence ; and it being necessary to pa- 
tronize knowledge, and express our sense of the value of the attainments 
of those persons who are the inventors of such objects as serve to extend 
and facilitate the relations of mankind, as well as to show favor to them ; — 
I have conferred upon him, on my exalted part, an honorable Decoration 
in diamonds, and issued also the present Diploma as a token of my be- 
nevolence. 

Written in the middle of the month of Safar El-Khair, the year of the 
Hegira 1264. In Constantinople the well-guarded." 

I enclose also a copy of the diploma, in Turkish, for the Society. 

From Rev. Elias Riggs, in answer to some inquiries re- 
specting the Albanian language, as follows : 

" Respecting the Albanians, I can answer some of your inquiries ; with 
regard to others, it is difficult to get information which can be depended 
on. I will take them in the order in which you propose them. 

To what class of languages does the Albanian belong? In general, 
no doubt, to the European or Japhetic stock. The mode of declining 
nouns and verbs ; the use of auxiliaries ; and the forms of some of the 
pronouns, as ti, thou ; te, thee ; yu, you ; me, me ; and im, my ; also some 
of the forms of the verb of existence, indicate this general relation. But 
so far as I know, the Albanian can not be classed with any of the great 
families of European languages ; certainly not with the Slavic, or Ger- 
man, or Latin, or Greek. Its roots appear to be peculiar to itself, and 
are to a great extent monosyllabic. 

What are its different dialects ? This question I have not the means 
of answering. I only know that there is considerable difference be- 

h 
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tween the language as spoken in Albania, and in Greece. You may not 
be aware that the Albanian prevails, as a domestic language, over nearly 
half the Morea, and the adjacent islands. Greek, however, is spoken by 
all the inhabitants of the larger towns. I have passed through villages 
in Argolis and Corinthia, where not more than two or three of the men, 
and none of the women or children, could speak Greek. An unwritten 
language spread over so large an extent of country, the inhabitants of 
which have so little intercourse with one another as those of Northern 
Albania, for instance, have with those of Eubeea, or Hydra, must of course 
exhibit dialectical differences. 

Have the Albanians a liturgical language ? They have not Being 
connected with the Greek church, their services are in ancient Greek. 
This very circumstance has tended to rouse a feeling of nationality, and 
a desire to cultivate their own language. The nation feels the want of 
a language for the expression of religious ideas, of which they can com- 
prehend at least something. The Greek hierarchy look with jealousy 
upon any thing of this kind, and endeavor, in respect to the Albanians as 
they do in respect to the Bulgarians, and others, to suppress and supplant 
any thing which would tend towards independent nationality. They en- 
courage the study of Greek, and discourage that of the national langua- 
ges, in schools established for Albanians, Bulgarians, etc. 

Have they any literature ? I know of none. Some of their scholars 
maintain that the Letters of Scander-Beg, which are preserved in Turk- 
ish, were originally written in Albanian, with either the Greek or Turk- 
ish character, but from the nature of the case there can not be much evi- 
dence on the subject. All education has hitherto been through the me- 
dium of the Greek, or, in rare instances, of other European languages. 
Should the attempt now making by Mr. Vekilhargy and others, to intro- 
duce the new alphabet, be successful, their literature must for some time 
to come consist mainly of translations. 

I have just printed, by direction of our Mission, a Vocabulary of such 
modern Armenian and Armenized foreign words as are not to be found 
in the Lexicons. I shall do myself the pleasure of forwarding a copy for 
the library of the A. O. S., as soon as it is bound." 

And from Rev. Dr. Jarvis, announcing the early prepara- 
tion, for the Society, of a Paper on some points of Egyptian 
chronology. 
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The Corr. Secretary also laid upon the table communica- 
tions as follows : — From Rev. C. V. A. Van Dyck, m.d., mis- 
sionary in Syria, accompanying a Paper on the present condi- 
tion of the medical profession in Syria ; — Prom Rev. H. G. 
O. Dwight, accompanying a translation, with notes, of the 
Hatti Sherif of the last Sultan, previously received, and giv- 
ing notice of his being engaged in the preparation of a cata- 
logue of Armenian works, ancient and modern, which exist 
either in print, or manuscript; — From Rev. Dr. Perkins, 
missionary in Persia, who writes that he was expecting soon 
to make a visit to Van in ancient Armenia ; — From Rev. D. T. 
Stoddard, missionary in Persia ; — From Dr. Azariah Smith, 
communicating the fact of his having made a tour of survey 
in Kurdistan, from which it appears that Dr. Ainsworth's 
Account of a Visit to the Chaldeans, inhabiting Central 
Kurdistan, published in the Journal of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society of London, vol. xi, places a large part of the 
country of the Mountain Nestorians about half a degree too 
far to the South, and offering to present to the Society a map 
of the country in question, drawn by himself, with some 
notes on his tour, explanatory of it ; — From Mr. John P. 
Brown, accompanying a note on the contents of the first 
volume of the Turkish Almanac, now annually published at 
Constantinople by the Ottoman Government ; — From Pro- 
fessor Freytag, of Bonn, acknowledging his election into 
the Society as an honorary member, and accompanying a 
copy of the First Fasciculus of the Second Part of his edi- 
tion of the Hamasce Carmina, for the Society's Library ; — 
and From Professor Lassen, of Bonn, promising a contribu- 
tion to the Society's Journal, and presenting for its Library 
a copy of the Second Part of the First Volume of his In- 
dische Alterthumskunde. 
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The President made an oral communication relative to a 
journey from Beirut to Apamea, by Rev. W. M. Thomson, 
giving some account of discoveries therein made ; also, in 
relation to a journey of Mr. Schulz, the Prussian consul at 
Beirut, and his supposed discovery of the remains of Jota- 
pata and Gabara, places in Galilee, mentioned by Josephus. 

The Corr. Secretary then presented books for the Library, 
in the names of the donors. 



October 19 and 20. 1848.— A Quarterly Meeting of the 
Society was held on parts of these days, at the house of Mr. 
Salisbury in New Haven. The President in the Chair. 

After the reading of letters from several new members, 
acknowledging their election into the Society, a communi- 
cation from Rev. Eli Smith, missionary in Syria, was read, 
from which the following extracts are made : 

Beirut. March 30. 1848. 

Your letter of May 8th was received in September last, and ought to 
have been answered long ago. The delay has been occasioned by an 
unwillingness to write, until I could find time to comply with some of the 
requests contained in your communication. 

The popular Arab songs I had copied immediately, and they have been 
waiting several months for some person going to Smyrna, who could be 
trusted to see them safe through the quarantine there. My friend Mr. 
Meshakah is also making additions to the collection, at Damascus, a copy 
of which I will send you, should you wish it Whatever can be done by 
the employment of Arab scribes is easy. We have a literary Society 
here, the Constitution of which, and one or two interesting papers read 
before it, I have lately sent to Professor Fleischer for the German Oriental 
Society ; and I will readily send the same and other similar documents to 

you Indeed, there is a variety of floating literature here, of one 

kind and another, which one might collect, especially if he had a small 
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sum of money at his disposal, to pay for copying and for the purchase of 
manuscripts ; and if you should desire it, it would give me pleasure to 
make the collection for you. 

But your letter requested of me a more difficult task than this, — more 
difficult, inasmuch as it would take up my own time, namely, the transla- 
tion of the songs into English, with notes upon them. This, had I time, 
I should take an interest in doing, and for a while I vainly flattered my- 
self I might be able to do it But I am obliged to tell you that it is out 
of my power. 

The History of Mahmud Sebektegin, respecting which you inquire, is 
entirely different from that of Biruny, if I may judge from the title. The 
author of it is 'Abd El-Jebbar El-'Otby. The copy I have is in an antiqua- 
ted hand-writing, and a small part of it is so defaced as to be illegible. 
It contains 174 leaves octavo. The style of the composition is very pure 
Arabic. I enclose a copy of its table of contents.* 

Of Druze literature, the last document that has come into my hands is 
a commentary on one of the epistles of Hamzeh, written by an Emir of 
the Tunukh family, less than two hundred years ago. It contains nu- 
merous quotations from other Druze books, designed to show the analogy 
of faith, and thus would enable one, by comparison, to ascertain whether 
any books of the Druze religion yet remain unknown to us. On the re- 
ligion of the Ismailies I have just received a book containing a diwdn 
of poems, and also a long article in prose ; both, however, written by 
their enemies. I have also just got possession of a detailed history of 
the celebrated Emir Pukhr ed-din Ma'an, written by a contemporary. 

The Corr. Secretary then presented several books and 
manuscripts for the Library, in the names of the donors. 

The President read a letter addressed to him by Lieut. 
Lynch, Commander of the Dead Sea Expedition, dated 

* It may interest some of our friends in Europe to know of this copy of El-'Otby's 
Kitab El-Yeminy, as the original Arabic is believed to be rare, and a translation of 
the work is announced for publication by The Oriental Translation Fund of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The reader unacquainted with the work, and the estimation in 
which it is held, may be referred to De Sacy's accountof a Persian translation of it 
made in the twelfth century, in Notices et Exlraits des MSS. de la Bittiolheque du 
Rot, vol. iv. The author is believed to have lived contemporaneously with the cel- 
ebrated conqueror of India, who is the subject of his narrative. — E. E. s. 
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Beirut, July 12th, and also letters to himself from Rev. 
Messrs. E. Smith and W. M. Thomson, of Beirut, of a 
later date, giving some account of the results of the Expedi- 
tion, and communicating the melancholy news of the death 
of Lieut. Dale, the second in command, who took a very 
active part in the business of the Expedition, and is under- 
stood to have had the principal charge of the surveys, but 
whose papers, unfortunately, were not yet fully prepared for 
publication. It is expected, however, that our Government 
will in due time publish the results of this important enter- 
prise, under the able supervision of Lieut. Lynch. 

The letters of Mr. Smith spoke also of a journey made 
by him to Aleppo, in April last, during which he was able to 
collect some new information respecting the ancient topo- 
graphy of that part of Syria. This he hopes hereafter to 
communicate. 

Rev. Dr. Jarvis began the reading of an Examination of 
ancient Egyptian chronology and the dynasties of Manetho, 
with reference to the phonetic monuments ; in which the 
names of Manetho's lists not yet identified on any monu- 
ments, were set aside as for the present without historical 
support, and the Scriptural chronology, according to the 
version of the Septuagint, was shown to harmonize with the 
latest discoveries of Egyptian antiquarians. 

President Woolsey read an Abstract of the history of the 
Greek kings of Bactria and India, as determined by Greek 
and Latin historians, Chinese annalists, and coins lately dis- 
covered. 

The Corr. Secretary read portions of a Paper on the iden- 
tification of the signs of the Persian cuneiform alphabet, 
intended to be a critical digest of the results arrived at on 
this subject by Lassen, Burnouf, Rawlinson, Benfey, and 
other writers, up to the present time. 
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Professor Edwards read a Paper on the expediency and 
practicability of introducing the Hebrew language into the 
course of study in our Colleges. The following considera- 
tions, among others, were urged : 

The Old Testament, in the original, deserves to be made a text-book 
in Colleges for its literary value, aside from the fact of its inspiration 
and divine authority. There are compositions here which -would be sure 
of immortality, if they were not in the Sacred Books. They constitute 
a store-house of sublime and beautiful conceptions which are native 
only in the soil of true poetry. Portions of the Hebrew Scriptures are 
incorporated into the poetic literature of the whole Christian world. 
They have supplied the seeds of thought, the germs, the dim concep- 
tions, the primary outline, to some of the sublimest poems, or parts of 
poems, to be found in modern literature. This point may be more par- 
ticularly illustrated by adverting to some of the characteristics of He- 
brew literature: (1.) Vivacity is one of its qualities. With whatever 
defects it is chargeable, it is not dull. Its life and vigor are owing to the 
nature of the language, particularly the verb, to the external life and ac- 
tive habits of the principal writers, to the condensed brevity of much of 
the poetry, etc. (2.) Pathos, — deep, undisguised feeling, is another char- 
acteristic. Some of the causes of this were the tender attachment of 
the Hebrews to their native land ; their pure domestic affections ; then- 
religion, which was fitted to awaken the intensest emotions, etc. (3.) Sub- 
limity is another of its qualities. In this, the Hebrew literature is not 
approached by that of any other people. Its sublimity may be traced in 
part to the physical features of Palestine ; to the fact that the Hebrew 
poets were children of nature; and to their religion, which placed them 
at an immeasurable distance above the Greeks and Romans. (4.) Sim- 
plicity is eminently characteristic of much of the Hebrew literature. 
The Book of Genesis, for example, is attractive in the highest degree on 
this account. In short, the question of the introduction of the study of 
the Hebrew into Colleges, might be rested wholly on its literary value. 

But the Hebrew is to be viewed, also, as the representative of a wide 
circle of literature; as a specimen of the modes of thought and speech 
common to the whole Semitic family ; as an introduction to the literature 
of a large part of Western and Central Asia ; and as a key to the Arabic 
and all the other related dialects. These considerations appeal more 
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and more, at the present day, to the philologist and the general scholar, 
as well as to the theologian, as Asia is becoming more and more a center 
of scientific interest 

In reply to the common objection to the introduction of the study of 
Hebrew into Colleges, that it is important only for that small proportion 
of the members of a College who expect to engage in theological study, 
it may be farther urged, that some of the fundamental principles of law 
and political science are contained in the Mosaic institutes ; that if 
the preceding statements are true, the study of Hebrew literature would 
yield as much general benefit, to say the least, in some important re- 
spects, as that of any other literature ; and that it could be no disadvantage 
to the members of the medical and legal professions, should they become 
possessed of some knowledge of, and sympathy with, that which lies at 
the foundation of the theological profession, as the theologian, in his 
turn, would find a knowledge of the principles of law and medicine emi- 
nently serviceable to him in his sphere. 

The other and great objection is, that there is no time for the study of 
Hebrew in Colleges. To this it may be replied, that there is good rea- 
son to hope that an opening for a new study will be made, within a com- 
paratively short period, by the more perfect preparation of students for 
admission into our Colleges, particularly in Latin and Greek. The stan- 
dard of preparation is every year gradually rising. When the majority 
of a class enter College with a mastery of the elements of the two clas- 
sic languages, as a few now do, it would seem to be practicable to pre- 
scribe to a Freshman class the study of the elements of the Hebrew 
a third of the time, for three or four months, so that an ability might be 
acquired to read, without the aid of a teacher, the easier portions of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. It is well known that the study of Hebrew is made 
a part of the prescribed course in the German Gymnasia.* 

Professor Gibbs then read extracts from three papers on 
African dialects, by Rev. Messrs. Bryant and Grout, mis- 
sionaries among the Zulus, presented to the Society by Dr. 
Anderson, and accompanied them with some remarks on the 
cognation of dialects of Southern Africa. 

* The writer seems not to have been aware that the Hebrew has been studied, 
optionally, for a long time, in some of our Colleges. — E. e. s. 
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On the recommendation of the Directors, the following 
persons were chosen members of the Society, viz : Mr. Fitz 
Edward Hall, now at Calcutta ; Rev. George E. Day, of 
Northampton, Mass. ; Mr. Edward Moore, of Newport, R. I. ; 
Professor Tayler Lewis, of New York ; and Rev. Mark 
Murphy, of New York. 

The Society then adjourned. 



Extract from a private letter to the Corr. Secretary from 
Mr. J. P. Brown. 

Pera, November 1, 1848. 
Dear Sir, 

I at length send you the manuscript of my translation from Suheily, 
and trust it will reach you in safety. * * * * What may be the fate of 
my little work, I cannot foresee, nor even imagine. It has given me some 
trouble, yet it has not been without advantage to me, and has served to 
employ leisure moments which might have been worse spent. In the 
endeavor to interest, in the study of Eastern languages, such of my coun- 
trymen as may take the trouble to read these " Oriental Sketches," I have 
united the dolce with the utile, and though this is a small beginning for 
one who has been so long in the East as myself, I offer it as a promise of 
something better in future. 

I enclose Herr Von Hammer-Purgstall's commendation of the work 
translated ; but I prefer the good word of my countrymen, in behalf of it, 
to that of any foreigner, however learned he may be, or however great his 
reputation. * * * * I feel that I am doing right in sending it to your care, 
as the Corresponding Secretary of our own Oriental Society ; yet I scarce 
dare venture to ask you to read it over, and if it is found worthy of pub- 
lication, to offer it to some publisher for me. I have no expectation of 
profiting by it pecuniarily. * * * * I have not attempted to change the 
book in any respect, but chose rather to preserve it as much like the 

i 
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original as possible. In fact, I thought it would do for once to let the 
reader see what an eastern book is, from its beginning to its close, — 
index, preface, and ending. I have not even changed its divisions, but 
have retained them just as they are. Two or three tales or anecdotes 
I suppressed, as unsuitable to American readers ; but I must also add, 
that I found little of an improper character among the selections of the 
collector. Some of the poetry may not bear a close criticism, particularly 
the translations from the Arabic ; too often I found the verses of little 
interest, and yet persevered in translating them, so as to show to the 
reader even the tastelessness of Arabic poetry. They may be suppress- 
ed, if it is thought necessary. * * * * You will be struck with the sim- 
ilarity of some of the Sketches to tales in the " Arabian Nights ;" and 
perhaps, for I have not examined, they may have been already woven into 
that chain of tales. I suppose that, whoever the compiler of the " Arabian 
Nights" was, he gleaned the contents from Arab and Persian authors, 
particularly the latter, and threw in some popular tales which have since 
then been lost, or might again be found in Persia. There are a great 
number of tales sold and hired out here, among the people of the city, at 
a trifle by the night, which might be strung together, so as to form 
" Turkish Nights," almost as fanciful as the Arabian, though not so ori- 
ginal in the design. * * * * It seems to me that the best title the trans- 
lation can bear, will be " Oriental Sketches," or " Translation of a col- 
lection of curious incidents and remarkable occurrences by Ahmed Ibn 
Hemdem, etc." * * * * 

Extract from the enclosed letter from Hehr Von Hammer. 

Dear Sir, 

I never saw such a complication of untoward bibliopolic circumstances 
as that which has prevented me, till this day, from answering your letter 
of the 4th of May, in a more satisfactory way than I did at first * * * * 
It is by far the most interesting book that has been published at Constan- 
tinople for a long time, and you could not hit upon a better one for trans- 
lating. The historical and amusing interest of the two hundred and 
seven curiosities, which I might call anecdotes, is so obvious that I think 
more than one orientalist, getting hold of it, would like to translate it 
To prevent such concurrence, I think to render you a service by men- 
tioning, in my report to the Asiatic Society at Paris on the books printed 
at Constantinople last year, that you are already engaged in translating 
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this. The work is quite new to me, Hadschi Calfa has it not ; and if I 
had known of it, I certainly would have mentioned it in speaking of 
Suheily in my History of the Ottoman Empire. 

I am, with truest regard and esteem, dear Sir, 
Yours most truly, 

Hammer-Purgstall. 

24th July, 1842. 
P. S. I open my letter, already put up, to answer yours received this 
moment I can but repeat what I have said, that Suheily's work is a 
most interesting one, and well worth your presenting it to the Asiatic 
Society. I doubt whether the Akhlaki Ahmedi, which I do not know, is 
so interesting. * * * * 
To John P. Brown, Esq., 

Dragoman of the Legation of the United States 
at Constantinople. 

We publish these extracts from correspondence, in order 
to awaken an interest in Mr. Brown's translation, to which 
they refer, which it is hoped some enterprising American 
publisher will soon secure the honor of bringing out, as the 
first specimen of an original oriental work, ever introdu- 
ced to readers in the United States directly from the East. 
To the recent elegant reprint of Lane's translation of the 
" Arabian Nights," by Messrs. Harpers of New York, this 
would be a highly interesting supplement. To the recom- 
mendations of the work in the letter which has been quoted 
from that distinguished orientalist, Von Hammer, than whom 
no scholar in Europe, perhaps, has a more cultivated appre- 
ciation of the beauties of oriental literature, we will append 
a translation of the notice of the work, alluded to in this let- 
ter of Von Hammer, which we find in the Journal Asiatique 
for 1843, pp. 265-66. 

" The Wonders of Memorials and the Rarities of Anecdotes, by Ahmed 
Ben Hemdem the kiyaya, known under the name of Suheily, printed in 
the month of Ramadhan 1256, (October, 1840.) This book is one of the 
most interesting and amusing which has appeared, since it contains two 
hundred anecdotes drawn from twenty-five historical works, which are 
those of the best Persian historians, and two works in Arabic by Ibn El- 
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Jewzi. It is dedicated to Murad IV, under whom the author lived, known 
by his ancient and modern history of Egypt, printed at Constantinople more 
than a century ago. The collection of curiosities, (Newadir,) by Nizam 
'Arudy of Samarcand, appears to have served as the model of this, the cu- 
riosities of which are divided into thirty-three sections, very nearly after 
the manner of the works called Mohadharat. It is superfluous to say more 
about it, as Mr. Brown, first dragoman of the Legation of the United States 
at Constantinople, is now occupied in preparing to publish the translation 
which he has made of it" 
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P. Brown. 
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A Vocabulary of words used in Modern Armenian, but not 
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Societe de Sunie formee a Smyrne. 3 Nos. Smyrna : 1844. 
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Hamasse Carmina versione Latina commentarioque illustravit 
Georg. Guil. Freytag. Pars Post., 2 Fascc. Bonnse : 1847-48. 
Presented by the Author. 

History of the Sandwich Islands, hy Hiram Bingham, A. M. 
Hartford : 1848. Presented by the Author. 
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Rev. William Croswell. 

Bibliothecse Sanskritae, auct. Joanne Gildemeister. Bonnie : 
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Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 4 
Hefts. Leipzig : 1846-47. Presented by Prof. Roediger. 
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Opinions of the Press in relation to the Liquor Traffic. Bos- 
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Syriac New Testament in both the ancient and modern lan- 
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Notes on the Grammar of the Bulgarian Language. Smyrna : 
1844. (2 copies.) Presented by Rev. Elias Riggs. 

A brief Grammar of the Modern Armenian Language, by Elias 
Riggs. Smyrna : 1847. (2 copies.) Presented by tlie Author. 

Toleration in the Turkish Empire, by Rev. Eli Smith. Boston : 
1846. (3 copies.) 

Die Kaukasischen Glieder des Indoeuropaischen Sprachstamms, 
von Franz Bopp. Berlin : 1847. Presented by the Author. 

Indische Alterthumskunde, von Chr. Lassen. Bd. I., 2te Halfte. 
Bonn : 1847. Presented by the Author. 
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1829. Presented by Rev. W. Adam. 

Croxall's edition of jEsop's Fables in Persian. Calcutta : 1830. 
Presented by Rev. W. Adam. 

The Moolukhkhus-ool-Tuwareekh. 4to. Calcutta: 1827. Pre- 
sented by Rev. W. Adam. 

Oriental Eras, by Thomas McCudden. Bombay : 1846. Pre- 
sented by the American Mission at Bombay. 

Impressions of cuneiform inscriptions found at Khorsabad, near 
Mosul. 

A Dictionary of the Grebo Language, in two parts. Cape 
Palmas : 1839. Presented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 

A brief Grammatical Analysis of the Grebo Language. Cape 
Palmas : 1838. Presented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 

The First Part of the Grebo Reader, with notes and a diction- 
ary. Cape Palmas : 1841. Presented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis, par J. T. Zenker. Leipzig : 1846. Pre- 
sented by E. E. Salisbury. 

Epistola Critica Nasifi el-Iazigi Berytensis ad de Sacyum, illus- 
travit A. F. Mehren. Lipsise : 1848. Presented by the German 
Oriental Society. 
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A. F. Stenzler de Lexicographic Sanscritas principiis. Vratis- 
lavia3 : 1847. Presented by E. E. Salisbury. 

El-Cazwini's Kosmographie, herausg. von Ferd. Wiislenfeld. 
2te Halfte. Gottingen : 1847. Presented by the German Oriental 
Society. 

Bulletin de la Classe Historico-Philologique de l'Academie Impe- 
rial de Sciences des St. Petersbourg. Tome I. St. Petersbourg : 
1844. Presented by E. E. Salisbury. 

Schriften in den Sprachen der Nordamericanischen Indianer- 
stamme, or Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, Nos. 209 and 210. 
Halle : 1847. Presented by Prof. Roediger. 

Verhandlungen der neunten Versammlung Deutscher Philolo- 
gen, Schulmanner und Orientalisten zu Jena, 1846. Jena: 1847. 
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Ueber den Buddhaismus in Hoch-Asien und in China, von VVilh. 
Schott. Berlin : 1846. Presented by E. E. Salisbury. 

Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, or Allgemeine Literatur-Zei- 
tung, Nos. 145, 146, 147 and 148. Halle : 1847. Presented by 
Prof. Pott. 

Memoires de l'Academie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Peters- 
bourg. Tome VII, livrr. 4, 5. St. Petersbourg : 1847. Pre- 
sented by E. E. Salisbury. 

The same work. Tome VII, livr. 6. St. Petersbourg : 1848. 
Presented by E. E. Salisbury. 

Karte von China und Japan, herausg. von H. Berghaus. Pre- 
sented by E. E. Salisbury. 

A Turkish MS. : An account of the Emirs of the family of 
Shirkiz. Presented by W. L. Ropes. 

A Turkish MS. : Genealogy of the Turkish Sultans. Present- 
ed by W.L. Ropes. 

An Arabic MS. : Selections from the Kuran, being Chapters 
15 and 16. Presented by W. L. Ropes. 

An Arabic MS. : Commentary by El-Azhary, on Ol/^^i t ^ c fV' 

i. e. The principles of inflection, by Ibn Hisham. Without date. 
Presented by W. L. Ropes. 
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Geographie d'Aboulfeda Irad. de l'Arabe en Franyais, par M. 
Reinaud. Paris : 1848. 2 vols. Presented by the Translator. 

Ethnography and Philology of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition, by Horatio Hale. 4to. Philadelphia : 1846. Presented 
by the Author. 

The Works of the Persian Poet Sa'di. Presented by Rev. 
D. T. Stoddard. 

The History of Nadir Shah, in Persian. Presented by Rev. 
D. T. Stoddard. 

The Works of the Persian Poet Hafiz. Presented by Rev. 
D. T. Stoddard. 

Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, von Rudolph Roth, 
Doctor der Philosophie. Stuttgart : 1846. Presented by the 
Author. 

Futawa Sirajiyeh, an Arabic Treatise on Muhammedan Law. 
Calcutta : 1827. Presented by Rev. W. Adam. 

Appendix to the Surah, an Arabic Dictionary. Calcutta : 1831. 
Presented by Rev. W. Adam. 

Mill's Translation into Arabic of Bridge's Algebra. Calcutta. 
(Imperfect.) Presented by Rev. W. Adam. 

A Grammar of the Mandingo Language, with vocabularies, by 
Rev. R. M. Macbrair. London. Presented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 

Josef naawongi ye alomi, (in Mpongwe.) Gaboon : 1844. Pre- 
se7ited by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 

Hymns and Catechism, (in Mpongwe.) Gaboon : 1845. Pre- 
sented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 

Sermons in the Mpongwe Language. Gaboon : 1846. Pre- 
sented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 

Child's Book, (in Mpongwe.) Gaboon : 1844. Presented by Rev. 
J. L. Wilson. 

Extracts from New Testament, (in Mpongwe.) Gaboon: 1845. 
Presented by Rev. J. L. Wilson. 

The New Testament, translated from the original Greek into 
Persian, by Rev. Henry Martyn, B.D. Fifth edition. Edinburgh : 
1846. Presented by Rev. S. H. Calhoun. 
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Another copy of the same. Presented by Rev. D. T. Stoddard. 

Another copy of the same. Presented by Rev. Dr. J. Perkins. 

The Books of the Old Testament, translated hy Rev. William 
Glen, D.D., from the Hebrew into Persian, with the aid of Zubdah 
El-'Orafa Fadil Khan Hamadani and other learned men. Edin- 
burgh : 1845. 2 vols. Presented by Rev. S. H. Calhoun. 

Another copy of the same. Presented by Rev. D. T. Stoddard. 

Another copy of the same. Presented by Rev. Dr. J. Perkins. 

Proceedings of the New York Historical Society, 1844-47. 
4 vols. Presented by the Society. 

Charter and By-Laws of the New York Historical Society. 
New York : 1846. Presented by the Society. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vol. I. 4to. Wash- 
ington : 1848. Presented by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress in the Modern Syriac language. 
Presented by Rev. Dr. J. Perkins. 

The Arabian Nights' Entertainments in Persian. Folio. Pre- 
sented by Rev. Dr. J. Perkins. 

Prosodie des langues de l'Orient Musulman, par M. Garcin de 
Tassy. Paris : 1848. Presented by the Author. 

The Wonders of remarkable Incidents, and the Rarities of An- 
ecdotes, by Ahmed Ibn Hemdem the Ketkhoda, known under the 
name of Suheily. Constantinople: 1840. Presented by J. P. Brown. 

Wilhelm Gesenius, Hehraische Grammatik, neu bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von E. Roediger. Leipzig : 1845. Presented by 
the Editor. 

An Arabic MS. : BiJ^f) The striped cloak, (a poem in praise 

of Muhammed,) by Sharaf ed-din El-Bu?iry. Presented by John 
P. Brown. 

Ellis' Madagascar. London : 1833. 2 vols. Presented by Rev. 
Isaac Bird. 

Avdall's History of Armenia. Calcutta : 1827. 2 vols. Pre- 
sented by Rev. Isaac Bird, 

[ The two works last mentioned were erroneously acknowledged in the last Num- 
ber of our Journal, as a donation by James Bird, Esq J 

Francis Gardner, Librarian. 
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